
Incessant rainfall has plagued much of eastern China, the Koreas, and southern Japan for over two months. 
During February 10 - April 20, 1991, rainfall totals ranged from 15- 100 mm across typically drier regimes in 
the northwestern corner of the map (i.e., through central Inner Mongolia) to 500-600 mm in ponions of 
southwestern Japan and interior east-central China (southwest of Shanghai). Moisture surpluses over 100 
mm accumulated across the southern half of Japan, southern South Korea, and much of east-central China, 
reaching 250-345 mm in the southern Tokyo suburbs, extreme southern Shikoku, portions of north-central 
Kyushu, and the western Shanghai suburbs. In contrast, unusually light rains fell on Taiwan and central and 


south-central China, where some locations measured less than half the normal rainfall. 
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GLOBAL CLIMATE HIGHLIGHTS 

Major Climate Events and Anomalies as of April 1 1, 1992 


1. Western United States: 

WARM WEATHER SHIFTS SOUTHWARD. 

Readings approached 30°C in spots as temperature averaged up to 
5°C above normal in Arizona and 6°C above normal in Colorado. Far- 
ther north, below normal temperatures ended the warm spell across 
Washington, Idaho, and Montana [Ending at 18 weeks]. 

2. Southern Texas: 

DRIER CONDITIONS BRING RELIEF. 

Up to 75 mm of rain dampened some locations along the Gulf Coast, 
but amounts were generally less than 10 mm farther north. Since early 
March, nearly 100 mm more than normal precipitation has fallen on 
some areas [Ending at 26 weeks]. 

3. Ecuador and Peru: 

RAINS EASE UP. 

Only scattered locations received 50 to 150 mm of rain as dry weather 
provided some relief. Since early March, surpluses of 175 to 320 mm 
have accumulated [Ending at 5 weeks]. 

4. Northwestern Afnca: 

COLD AND WET CONDITIONS DEVELOP. 

Temperatures averaged as much as 8°C below normal across northern 
parts of Algeria and Morocco as 50 to 100 mm of rain drenched most 
areas [6 weeks]. 

5. Middle East: 

COLD POCKETS REMAIN. 

Although most of the Middle East reported above normal tempera- 
tures, Iran and the east-central Arabian Peninsula reported weekly 
departures reaching -5‘’C [Ending at 20 weeks]. 


6 Southern Africa: 

HOT AND DRY CONDITIONS PERSIST. 

Temperatures averaged up to 5°C above normal in northeastern 
South Africa as abnormally warm weather continued [11 weeks]. Ex- 
ceptionally dry conditions also remained intact as less than 20 mm of 
rain fell. Moisture deficits since early March reached nearly 220 mm at 
some locations. Since the beginning of the rainy season (Oct. 1, 199 1), 
precipitation shortfalls of up to 720 mm have accumulated in south- 
east Zimbabwe [6 weeks]. 

7 Southern India and Sri Lanka: 

MORE DRY WEATHER. 

Little or no rain was again reported as six-week rainfall deficits 
climbed to 190 mm [10 weeks]. 

R Enxtpm China. Korea. Taiwan, and Western Jaami 
SOAKING RAINS CONTINUE. 

More torrential downpours plagued the region. Several locations re- 
ceived 200 to 450 mm of rain during the week. Six-week surpluses of 
200 to 400 mm were common, with Hong Kong receiving 630 mm 
more than normal since early March [10 weeks]. 

9 Rnuthemtem Asia, Northern Born eo, and the Philwpinesi 
DRYNESS SPREADS. 

Unusually dry weather spread across Thailand, Cambodia, and Viet- 
nam as little or no rain fell. Across northern Borneo and the Philip- 
pines, below normal precipitation was also the rule, with amounts 
generally less than 15 mm [15 weeks]. 

10. Southwestern Australia: 

HEAVY RAINS INUNDATE AREA. 

Precipitation amounts of 30 to 90 mm drenched the area which com- 
bined with persistently above normal precipitation during the past few 
weeks to generate moisture surpluses of up to 150 mm since early 
March [6 weeks]. 



UNITED STATES WEEKLY CLIMATE HIGHLIGHTS 

FOR THE WEEK OF APRIL 5-11, 1992 


i first full week of April featured both spring-like and 
like weather for much of the eastern half of the nation. An 
eek blast of Arctic air produced more than a dozen record 
am the Deep South to the mid-Atlantic as readings dipped 
freezing as far south as Georgia. Wintry conditions also 
ed from the extreme northern Plains eastward to New 
id. More than 6 inches of snow blanketed parts of 
sota, Michigan, and Vermont. In sharp contrast, uiiusually 
weather enveloped the central and southern Plains and 
ed eastwMd, providing some of the warmest conditions for 
Item U.S. so far this Spring. Temperatures exceeded 80°F as 
rth as South Dakota and rose above 90°F in the Rio Grande 
. Several daily record highs were established on Friday and 
Lay from the lower Mississippi Valley to the mid-Atlantic as 
igs approached 90°F in Kentucky, West Virginia, and 
da. Elsewhere, strong thunderstorms generated heavy ram, 
amaging winds, and numerous tornadoes across the southern 
Midwest, and Southeast. Nearly 5 inches of rain soaked 
do, FL while nearly 3 inches drenched Galveston, TX. Heavy 
Iso soaked coastal Oregon, with nearly two inches measured 
gene on Thursday. In Alaska, blizzard conditions buffeted 
ms of the Arctic Coast while Nome recorded the first 
jitation-free day on Tuesday after a record 30 consecutive 
ivith measurable rain or snow. 

rhe week unfolded with record cold conditions gripping 
>ns of the Deep South and mid-Atlantic. Nearly a dozen daily 
d lows were set from Alabama to New Jersey on Sunday. By 
lay, the cold weather had migrated to the east, producing 
5 t half a dozen daily record lows from Georgia to West 
nia. Elkins, WV reported a low of 19°F. Elsewhere, a storm 
m tracked across the southern tier of states, generating heavy 
hail, and tiama g ing winds. Heavy rain soaked southeastern 
s while strong thunderstorm wind gusts downed trees and 
;i lines in Louisiana. Farther north, unusually warm weather 
ly enveloped the central Plains, with temperatures soaring 
e 80°F as far north as South Dakota. In contrast, unseasonably 
and tranquil conditions prevailed in the Pacific Northwest. 
,rd lows were observed at a few locations in Oregon and 
lington as readings dipped into the twenties. 

During the last half of the week, severe weather erupted across 
outhem Plains, Deep South, and Ohio Valley while heavy 
r blanketed parts of the upper Midwest and Great Lakes, 
igstormsbroughtheavyrain, baseball size hail and wind gusts 
ning 70 mph from the southern Plains to the Midwest on 


Wednesday. Nearly a dozen tornadoes touched down 
Oklahoma. Farther east, a warming trend cominenced as toghs in 

the eighties producednearlyadozendailyrecordsfromindiana to 

WdL. M^nwhile, wintry conditions prevailed from the upper 
Midwest eastward through the Great Lakes as a low trek e 
southern Canada and its trailing cold front pushed across the 
northern U.S. Up to a foot of snow blanketed p^ts 
before eventually spreading into western New England Farther 
west, heavy rain soaked the northern half of the West Coast as more 
1 1 mis 1 T 1 Orccoii 2 is dL storm 


system pushed ashore. 

According to the River Forecast Centers, the greatest weekly 
precipitation totals (between two and four inches) fell on 
southeastemTexas, central Florida, western Oregon, andscattered 
locations in the east-central Plains, middle Mississippi Valley 
southern Appalachians and Piedmont, northern New York, and 
eastern Hawaii (Table 1). Light to moderate amounts were 
recorded across New England, the Mississippi, Tennessee ^d 
Ohio Valleys, the Appalachians, the southern Plains, the remainder 
of Florida, the northern Intermountain West, and the northern half 
of the West Coast. Little or no precipitation fell in the 
mid-Atlantic, the northern and central Plains, the Rockies, the 
Southwest, the Great Basin, the southern half of Califorma, 
Alaska, and the remainder of Hawaii. Portions of the eastern Ohio 
Valley, central Appalachians, and mid-Atlantic have yet to 
completely recover from the moisture deficits that be^n 
accumulating as the 1991 growing season commenced (Figure 1). 


Unusually warm conditions dominated the middle of the 
country from the mid-Atlantic to the West Coast with depamres 
between +8°F and +12°F common across the central Plains 
westward to the Great Basin. Temperatures averaged 3 F to 7 F 
above normal across the mid-Atlantic, the Ohio and Tennessee 
Valleys, and most of the Mississippi Valley, southern Plains, and 
from the Rockies through the Southwest and across California. In 
Alaska, abnormally mild weather covered the western half of the 

state, where weekly departures reached +10°F at Nome. 

Cooler than normal conditions gripped the northern tier of 
states from Washington to North Dakota, through the Northeast 
and along the south Atlantic Coast, with weekly departures of-4 F 
to -8°F common. Near to slightly below normal temperatures were 
observed in the southern Appalachians, eastern Florida, the 
west-centtal Gulf Coast, and portions of the Rio Grande Valley. In 
Alaska, unseasonably cold weather occupied the eastern half of the 
state, with weekly departures to — 7°F reported at Gulkana. 


BLE 1 SELECTED STATIONS WITH 1.75 OR MORE INCHES OF PRECIPITATION DURING 

THE WEEK OF APRIL 5 -11, 1992 

PATION 


ILANDO, FL 
IGENE,0R 
(RTHBEND.OR 
iPE CANAVERAL AFS, FL 
kLVESTON,TX 
VANNAH/HUNTER AFB, GA 
UO/LYMAN, HAWAII, HI 


TOTAL 

STATION 

(INCHES) 

5.39 

DAYTONA BEACH, FL 

3.63 

PORT ARTHUR, TX 

3.30 

VALDEZ, AK 

2.87 

VICTORIA, TX 

2.77 

ASTORIA, OR 

2.50 

HOUSTON/ELLINGTON AFB, TX 

2.22 

QUILLAYUTE, WA 


TOTAL 

(INCHES) 


2.18 

2.12 

1.82 

1.81 

1.79 

1.77 

1.76 


2 
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TABLE 2. SELECTED STATIONS WITH TEMPERATURES AVERAGING 8.0°F OR MORE 


ABOVE NORMAL FOR THE WEEK OF APRIL 5 - 

11, 1992 


STATION 

DEPARTURE 

AVERAGE 

STATION 

DEPARTURE 

AVERAGE 


(OF) 

(OF) 


(OF) 

(OF) 

GRAND JUNCTION. CO 

+11.2 

60.4 

PONCA CITY, OK 

+8.6 

65.0 

AKRON. CO 

+10.8 

54.5 

GRAND ISLAND, NE 

+8.6 

55.8 

TRINIDAD. CO 

+10.6 

57.9 

TONOPAH, NV 

+8.6 

54.2 

LARAMIE, WY 

+10.4 

45.3 

RENO, NV 

+8.5 

53.3 

DENVER, CO 

+102 

55.3 

PHOENIX. A2 

+8.4 

74.5 

COLORADO SPRINGS, CO +10.2 

53.9 

NORTH PLATTE, NE 

+8.3 

53.3 

CLAYTON, NM 

KIPiKilc: A W' 

+10.0 

59.1 

SPRINGFIELD, MO 

+8.2 

61.9 

iNwJivici, Arv 

CEDAR CITY. UT 

+9.8 

+9.6 

ic4. 1 

54.6 

ALAMOSA, CO 

+8.2 

46.8 

ROCK SPRINGS. WY 

+9.2 

46.6 

NORFOLK. NE 

+8.1 

53.8 

CHEYENNE, WY 

+8.9 

48.3 

LANDER. WY 

+8.1 

48.0 

JOPUN, MO 

+8.7 

64.8 

FLAGSTAFF, AZ 

+8.1 

48.0 

UNCOLN, NE 

+8.7 

56.9 

ELY, NV 

+8.1 

47.1 

GOODLAND. KS 

+8.7 

55.0 

SAUNA, KS 

+8.0 

60.1 


TABLE 3. SELECTED STATIONS WITH TEMPERATURES AVERAGING 3.5°F OR MORE 
BELOW NORMAL FOR THE WEEK OF APRIL 5 - 11, 1992 

STATION DEPARTURE AVERAGE STATION DEPARTURE AVERAGE 


(OF) 

(OF) 


(OF) 

(OF) 

GREAT FALLS. MT 

-8.3 

32.0 

BILLINGS. MT 

^.3 

37.9 

CUT BANK, MT 

-7.4 

28.8 

NORTHWAY, AK 

-4.2 

19.7 

GULKANA. AK 

-7.1 

20.5 

WILUSTON, ND 

-4.1 

34.7 

HAVRE, MT 

-6.5 

33.8 

SPOKANE. WA 

-4.1 

39.9 

FAIRBANKS. AK 

-6.0 

19.9 

FT YUKON, AK 

-4.0 

13.6 

LEWISTOWN, Mr 

-5.5 

31.6 

BETTLES, AK 

-3.9 

13.5 

BIG DELTA, AK 

-5.1 

21.8 

KENAI, AK 

-3.9 

26.9 

GLASGOW, MT 

-5.1 

34.9 

JACKSONVILLE, FL 

-3.9 

63.6 

YAKIMA, WA 

-5.1 

42.3 

MINOT, ND 

-3.7 

34.0 

TALKEETNA,AK 

-A.7 

25.3 

KETCHIKAN, AK 

-3.7 

38.2 

WENATCHEE, WA 

-4.7 

44.9 

ROME/GRIFFISS AFB. NY 

-3.7 

39.4 

BRUNSWICK, GA 

-4.6 

60.8 

MISSOULA, MT 

-3.6 

38.3 



FIGURE 1 . Percent of Normal Pre- 
cipitation, May 1, 1991 - April 11, 
1992. Isopleths drawn only for 
100%, 90%, 80%, and 70%. 
Shaded areas received less than 
80% of normal precipitation during 
the 347-day period. The precipita- 
tion deficits that began accumulating 
as the 1991 growing season com- 
menced were not eliminated by the 
1991-1992 cold season *s precipitation 
<0N across much of Ohio and the mid-At- 
lantic, where many areas have mea- 
sured 8 to 12 inches less than normal 
totals since May 1 991. Some of the pre- 
cipitation across the mid-Atlantic, 
however, was rather timely as the re- 
gion's long-term moisture levels, as 
determined by the Palmer Drought In- 
dex, remained near normal during the 
Autumn and Winter. In contrast, cen- 
tral and eastern Ohio have experi- 
enced severe to extreme Palmer 
drought for nearly a year, and pockets 
of moderate to severe Palmer drought 
have begun to re-develop across the 
mid-Atlantic. 
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Subfreezing temperatures reached southward into the southern Great Basin and southern Appalachians, but readings below 20“F were limited to the 
northern Great Basin, north-central states, and extreme northern Maine (top). In contrast, temperatures in the eighties stretched northward to South 
Dakota and were widespread across much of the Plains and Southeast (bottom). Parts of the mid-Atlantic, central Appalachians, and northern Great 
Plains saw both subfreezing lows and highs in the eighties during the week. 
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GLOBAL CLIMATE HIGHLIGHTS FEATURE 


DEPARTURE OF AVERAGE TEMPERATURE FROM NORMAL TO 

December 1, 1991 -April 11, 1992 



Since the beginning of the 1991-1992 meteorological Winter nearly three and a half months ago, exceptionally mild 
conditions have dominated most of western North America, especially southwestern Canada and the northern High 
Plains. Several areas from the Yukon southeastward through parts of British Columbia, Alberta, Montana, and the 
Dakotas have averaged more than 6°C above normal during the 102-day period. Several monthly average and extreme 
temperature records were established in the northern Plains as readings soared to over 20°C in mid-Winter. The warmth 
from the Yukon southeastward into southern Alberta and Saskatchewan corresponds well with the typical pattern of 
abnormally high December - March average temperatures observed during low-4ndex (warm) ENSO episodes in those 
areas. The persistently mild conditions in the American Plains may also be connected to the current ENSO episode, but 
the historical correlation between the two events is not as strong as it is farther to the northwest. 
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2-WEEK GLOBAL TEMPERATURE ANOMALIES 

MARCH 29 -APRIL 11, 1992 
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FIGURE 4. Examples of the two upper-level flow regimes tl 
primarily dry weather across the interior Pacific Northwest, but 
prevailed through much of February and parts of March, steers 
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FIGURE 5. SNOTEL (SNOwfi ’ercent of Normal Precipitation during October 1 , 1991 - April 6, 1992 for the Western River 

Basins. The values shown wei mountainous sites, then grouped and averaged into one value for each of the 91 river basins 

by the Western Regional Clirr k various river basins in the West received subnormal precipitation since October, except those in the southern 
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FIGURE 6. SNOTEL (SNOwfall TELemetry) Updates on the Percent of Normal Snow Water Equivalent as of April 6, 1 992 for the Western River Basins. Data 
was collected from 560 individual mountainous sites, then grouped and averaged Into their respective river basins. The values shown were collected from 
560 individual mountainous sites, then grouped and averaged into one value for each of the 91 river basins by the Western Regional Climate Center. Reno, 

NV. As expected, subnomial seasonal precipitation has produced well below nommi snow water equivalents through most of the West asof April 6 , 1992 , except across the southern Rockies. 
Snow water equivalent is particularly deficient in northern Califomia and eastern Oregon, where abnormally warm weather exasperated the effects of unusually low precipitation totals. 



CALIFORNIA STATEWIDE PRECIPITATION 
SEPTEMBER-MARCH, 1 895-96/1 99 1 -92 
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FIGURE 7. California Statewide Precipitation for September - March 1895/96 - 1991/92, as computed by 
the National Climatic Data Center. The September 1991— March 1992 period was the sixth such period in aww fea- 
turing subnormal statewide precipitation, but obnofTnally heavy totals in southern sections and a wet February and 
March across much of the state helped give 199111992 the wettest September — March since 1985/1986. 

CALIFORNIA STATEWIDE PRECIPITATION 
JANUARY 1982-MARCH 1992 



FIGURE 8. California Statewide Precipitation by Month for January 1 982 - March 1 992, as computed by the 
National Climatic Data Center. Of the 51 wet season (September-April) months that have passedsince the California 
drought unofficially began in October 1986, February andMarch 1992 were only the eleventh and twelfth months, re- 
spectively, with considerably above normal statewide precipitation. 
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EL NINO/SOUTHERN OSCILLATION 

(ENSO) 

DIAGNOSTIC ADVISORY 92/04 

issued by 

DIAGNOSTICS BRANCH 
CLIMATE ANALYSIS CENTER, NMC 

APRIL 10, 1992 


Mature phase warm episode (ENSO) conditions continued in the tropical Pacific 
during March. Enhanced equatorial convection was observed in the central and east- 
ern Pacific, and weaker than normal convection was over the Philippines, northern 
Australia and portions of Indonesia (Fig.l). Low-level equatorial westerly anomalies 
prevailed in the central Pacific, and an anomalous anticyclonic couplet was observed 
in the upper troposphere straddling the equator in the same region. 

Anomalous oceanic features observed in March, such as the deeper (shallower) 
than normal thermocline in the eastern (western) equatorial Pacific (Fig. 2) and above 
(below) normal sea level in the eastern (western) tropical Pacific, are also characteris- 
tic of the mature phase of warm (ENSO) episodes. The rather large temperature anom- 
alies, both surface and subsurface along the west coast of South America (Figs. 3 and 
4), indicate that the present El Nino is stronger than that observed during 1986 - 87. 
Given the magnitude of the anomalies and the fact that March - April is the period 
when SSTs reach the peak in the annual cycle in that region, it is likely that El Nino 
conditions will continue for the next few months. 

For the central equatorial Pacific, both statistical and numerical model forecasts 
indicate above normal SSTs for the next several months. A continuation of above nor- 
mal SSTs in that region for the next two seasons favors enhanced convection, which 
could adversely affect the development of the Southeast Asian/Indian monsoon. 
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FIGURE 2. Anomalous depth of 20°C isotherm along the equator in f 
from an analysis system which assimilates oceanic observations into an oceanic ^ 
dark (light) shading for the values greater (less) than 10 m (—10 m). Anomalies 
1990 base period. 
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